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“| WILL make you fishers of men,” ~~~ 

Christ told His Apostles. Today His sass 

followers fish endlessly, everywhere. 





BY JAMES V. MANNING 


Ali Gaba and 
orty TAtwes 


There’s never a dull moment 
in this Chilean “‘city”’ 


for the Men of Tomorrow. 


@ A COMMITTEE visited us here at 
our City of the Men of Tomorrow, 
in Talca, Chile, the other day. It 
was composed of three ladies but 
might as well have been only one. 
Two of the ladies only had a chance 
to say, ‘“Good afternoon,” when the 
remaining one took over. She was 
a big, blonde clubwoman type, right 
out of the pages of The New Yorker. 

We had heard that this group had 
some beds—purchased years earlier 
for a children’s sanatorium that 
néver came into being—and we 
hoped to persuade the ladies to give 
them to us. These beds came com- 
plete with mattresses, sheets, pil- 
lows and blankets. Few of our beds 
have mattresses, none have sheets, 
and there is a scarcity of blankets. 

The big blonde proceeded to take 
me on a tour of our buildings, all 


. A young Boystown citizen with Ali Baba 





the while -keeping up a vigorous 
cross-examination that hardly gave 
me time to answer, much less think. 

“Why do you not give these chil- 
dren milk for breakfast?” 

“Senora, milk costs money, and 
we have very 
little. Perhaps 
you would like 
to—.” 

“Look at those 
boys! Why don’t 
you keep them 
cleaner?” 

“Senora, they 
are playing football. iiss get ity 
when they play football.” 

On and on she went. Never once 
did she have a good word to say. 
Finally we reached the dormitories. 
When she saw the crude double 
deck beds and the camp cots, she 
would have the right to criticize! 
Then there would be no question 
about getting new beds. I waited 
for her criticism. 

““My, what wonderfully healthy 
beds!” she exclaimed. 

The only bright spot in the after- 
noon was our dog, Ali Baba. He 
took a dislike to the blonde lady and 
followed her around growling. After 
the ladies had departed and I had 
whispered a prayer to Our Lord not 
to let any more committees visit us, 
I patted Ali Baba on the head. His 
growls had said a lot of things I 
wasn’t permitted to. 

Since we have forty boys here, 
most of whom have seen the inside 
of a jail at one time or another, it 
wasn’t diflicult to name our puppy 





when he came along. Ali Baba’s 
whole life is wrapped up in the 
forty citizens of our town. When 
they are in class, he sits in the 
office and behaves. But as soon as 
the bell rings, he gives a howl and 
out he goes. He 
does not miss a 
single game go- 
ing on, and does 
a better job ref- 
ereeing basket- 
ball than any 
of the boys. 
When outside 
teams come to play, Ali Baba has 
to be locked up. He commits too 
many fouls because of his one-sided 
loyalty. 

Life in our city is never dull. 
Something is always happening. 
Take the case of Henry for example. 
Henry was sent to us by the Dis- 


‘trict Attorney. His first day in our 


city was spent in breaking windows 
with his hands, just for the fun of it. 
Then he began to break us down by 
kicking, screaming, and generally 
making a nuisance of himself. 

“Henry,” I warned, “if you do 
not behave; we will have to send 
you back to prison.” 

“Good!” he exclaimed. 

“But, Henry,” I replied in sur- 
prise. ‘“You have friends here. You 
get clean clothes, plenty to eat.” 

“Yeah, but in prison they don’t 
make us go to school.” 

What Henry needs is a good psy- 
chiatrist, I decided. We contacted a 
friend in Santiago but before we 
could have Henry examined, the 
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boy hopped a freight train and dis- 
appeared. We asked the police to 
begin a search. 

Weeks later Henry came strag- 
gling in, hungry, clothes in tatters. 

‘TI can’t live without you,” Henry 
reported. “I know that you are the 
best friends I have.” 

We put Henry to bed, after feed- 
ing him and getting him cleaned up. 
That’s one boy we wouldn’t have to 
worry about again, we thought. 

But three days later, despite all of 
Henry’s protests that he could not 
live without us, he was gone again. 

‘*Poor Henry,”’ said his aunt 
when we told her the news. “I sent 
him to the store one day to buy 
bread. I never saw the bread, but I 
did see Henry again six months 
later when he turned up.with you.” 

‘Something must be the matter 
with the boy,” I remarked. 

“There could be,” Auntie an- 
swered casually. “‘A couple of years 
ago, he fell from the church tower 
and landed right on his héad. He 
was unconscious a couple of days.”’ 

Another of our problem children 
is Bernardo. He stopped in to see 
us the other day and asked if we 
could help him to get into a good 
reformatory. We told him that if he 
was sincere about wanting to reform 
we would take him in — but it was 
to be his last chance. Bernardo had 
been a citizen in our town three 
times previously. The first time he 
robbed most of the boys’ blankets 
and sold them for a handsome 
profit. The second time, after a 
short stay, he disappeared along 
with two new basketballs and 
Father Wynne’s alarm clock, all of 
which (including Bernardo) we 
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Father Manning leads a newcomer to 
the doorway of the Men of Tomorrow. 


later recovered. The third time he 
was on his best behavior, and we 
really thought that he had reformed. 
He won our confidence to such an 
extent that we appointed him proc- 
urator, the person in charge of 
buying food for our hungry gang. 
It was not long before we noticed 
that the cost of living under his ad- 
ministration jumped a couple of 
dollars a day. When we went to 
market to find out the reason, we 
discovered that the only rise was in 
Bernardo’s figures. So out he went. 

On his fourth try at reformation 


* 









@ MEET MARIO, a thirteen-year- 
old citizen of our City of the 
Men of Tomorrow. He has no 
parents but thinks he has a 
brother somewhere near San- 
tiago. After his parents died, he 
wandered around for a while. 
Then he was ‘“‘adopted” by some 
soldiers as a mascot. They gave 


him a uniform, and kept him 
spick-and-span. Army officials 
gave an order that such mascots 
weren’t permitted, so Mario was 
thrown back into the world. He 
wandered to Talca, and lived in 
the train yards. When we found 
him, he was covered with soot 
from head to foot. 











Bernardo was behaving wonder- 
fully. And then the detectives came. 
They told me that Bernardo had 
been let off on a robbery charge 
several weeks earlier on his promise 
that he would return to Boystown. 
The only trouble was that he had 
waited a week before asking for re- 
admittance, and during that week 
spent his time stealing cars. Ber- 
nardo is now reforming in jail. 

‘ Cesar is a problem of another 
kind. He is a beggar boy we found 
on the streets a couple of years ago. 
At that time he was skin and bones 
— starved, covered with lice, and as 
filthy as it is possible to get. After 
clean clothes, preceded by delous- 
ings and baths, plus vitamins and 
plenty of food, he became the best 
looking boy in the place. Now after 
two years, his mother and father 
have turned up. The mother says 
that the father is no good, and the 
father makes a similar report on the 
mother. Upon investigation we 
learned that there is a good deal of 
truth on both sides. The father is 
living with his third woman, and 
still has to have the benefit of clergy 
in any of his escapades. The father 
went to the Legal Aid Society, but 
they ruled that we can keep the 
boy, who is one of our best citizens. 

It is not unusual to have a parent 
or other relative turn up after we 
have a boy for some time. Our boys 
develop well here and become very 
healthy. Claiming one of them is an 
easy way to get a servant. 

Mickey’s case is a good example. 
We took Mickey in and helped him 
to recover from tuberculosis. When 
he was finally well, the doctors said 
he cauld go to work and we found 
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MEN OF TOMORROW 


A new color motion picture 
about Father Manning and his 
Boystown, called MEN OF TO- 
MORROW, can now be had on 
free loan to church and school 
groups by writing The Maryknoll 
Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New York. 
The picture tells the story of 
Mario (opposite) and how he 
came to our city of boys. 











a job for him in the factory of a 
friend. Afterwards we are ashamed 
to call the owner a friend. He of- 
fered Mickey a chance to learn a 
fine trade, and promised a good 
salary. Imagine our anger when 
Mickey showed us his pay envelope. 
His “‘good”’ salary was three cents 
an hour, and he was doing all the 
heavy work! Can you imagine any- 
one living on twenty-four cents a 
day? We got hold of the owner. He 
promised to fix things up. After an- 
other pay and no improvement, we 
told Mickey to stay home. 

Instead of going out to the coun- 
try, we kept the boys in town over 
Independence Day. At night we 
took them out to the plaza to see the 
fireworks. Before I had even a 
chance to sit down, the boys were 
either climbing trees or picking 
flowers for the chapel. One of the 
policemen came over and said that 
luckily for us, the boys belonged to 
the Institute or he would have 
thrown the whole crowd in jail. 
This actually was no luck for us. 
But it was lucky for the policemen. 
What a night of pain and torture 
it would have been for them! 
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Told Me 


Here’s a missioner 
who can tell the marines 


about an obstacle course. 


BY J. EDMUND MecCLEAR 








@ EITHER I’m getting old or that 
last trip was a bit tougher than 
usual. It was a two-day ride back 
into the mountains, to a place called 
Sivinal, near the Mexican border. 

The first day was just “one of 
those days.” Mothersaid there would 
be days like that if I joined the 
foreign missions but then mothers 
are inclined to sound off on such 
subjects, so I didn’t pay much at- 
tention. As I went to throw the 
saddle bags on my big horse, he 
kicked me clear across the patio. I 
came to a gentle stop, up against the 
kitchen door, congratulating myself 
that I wouldn’t have to make the 















trip because I was sure my right leg 
was broken. Ten rueful minutes 
later I realized that not only the 
leg wasn’t broken, the horseshoe 
wasn’t even imbedded in it. Either 
excuse would have done. 

Somehow I got aboard. The first 
river was such a raging torrent that 
neither the horses nor the mules 
could get across. I hobbled across 
on what is termed herea hamaca: 
two wires with boards resting on 
them at rather peculiar intervals. 
The Indian porters took the bag- 
gage off the mules and carried it 
across on their backs. Then they 
showed the animals across. 

We climbed from three thousand 
to seven thousand feet. I hoped to 
spend the night in Cancuque. This 
for two reasons: the food there is 
not too bad; and I had heard that 
there was a sick girl in the village. 
She was pretty far gone with tuber- 
culosis. She had never made her 
First Communion, so I gave her 
some instructions, heard her con- 
fession and gave her the last sacra- 
ments. Next morning I hobbled 
back up the hill to give her Holy 
Communion. If they are going to 
die, I always tell them so, feeling 
that otherwise they will lose con- 
fidence in their Padre. It gives them 
time to prepare, and I make them 
promise to be our ambassadors when 
they see God. I tell them that they 
can do much more for their neigh- 
bors than while here on earth. They 
all seem to take it well down here, 
where death is so common even 
among young people. 

That night I used my new genera- 
tor for the first time and we had 
lights, music, and slides of the life 
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of Christ. Later I heard some con- 
fessions. 

The next day was a mixture of 
rain, mud, and clouds. I visited a 
sick woman, but when I asked her 
how many gods there are she just 
shrugged her shoulders and asked, 
“Who knows?” I arranged to have 
a catechist give her instructions. 
When I arrived at Sivinal I decided 
that it was a sad deal, as are most 
villages when seen through rain 
and mist. I wasn’t feeling too well 
anyway because my cook had been 
feeding me fried potatoes and eggs, 
and eggs and fried potatoes, three 
times a day for two weeks, I hadn’t 
seen a carrot or any green stuff 
since I got to Cuilco. 

I stayed in that dumpy place for 
four days, todo a mere 150 baptisms. 
A month earlier, in the nearby vil- 
lage of Tacana, there were 725 in 
three days. On the last morning, 
we got the saddles on the horses and 
waited for the inevitable straggler. 
Sure enough, it turned out to be the 
lassie who served our meals; her 
baby wasn’t baptized and she 
couldn’t find a godfather. I told my 
man Friday, Don Marcos, that he 
was once more to be a godfather. 
While waiting for her to get the 
youngster, I managed to get the 
officials of the town to promise to 
send down a young man from each 
section to be trained as catechists. 

Finally we were off, on what 
turned out to be the longest day of 
my life. After climbing out of the 
valley, we saw an Indian waiting 
on top of the mountain. He said 
that his hut was about five kilo- 
meters away. I gritted my teeth and 
settled down for the usual five- 
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kilometer grind. It was that, at 
least. Two girls were dying of tuber- 
culosis. I gave them the last rites, 
knowing they’d both be dead be- 
fore I’d get up here again in De- 
cember or Jan- 








dragged a wire out of the church, 
and hooked up a light in a nearby 
hut where a woman was dying. It 
was nearly eleven-thirty when I told 
Our Lord good nightand hit thesack. 


uary. Then we 
slipped and slid 
down the moun- 
tain to another 
hut, for a bite 
to eat. The trail 
to the next sick 
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get the climb 
out of that val- 
ley. In one par- 
ticularly muddy 
section of the 
trail, ‘my horse 
went down on 





person was one 

of the worst that I have ever taken a 
horse over, but we got there without 
a mishap. To be on the safe side, I 
gave the sick man the oils. At about 
five in the afternoon we got to Toaca, 
where there is a small church. A 
cold rain was falling, and to make 
matters worse, I took a spill in the 
mud after I got off my horse. We 
rigged up lights and gave the people 
some music and doctrine slides. 
The food wasn’t tasty, but by that 
time I wasn’t feeling much like eat- 
ing, anyway. Later there were some 
baptisms and sixty confessions. I 


INDY ANN FLIES A KITE 


all fours (it was 
the third time he had fallen on this 
one trip). I went out of the saddle 
like a pilot ejected from the cock- 
pit of a Sabrejet. After that I de- 
cided to do a little walking. It be- 
gan to rain and the trail became 
really slippery. We took a short cut 
on a rather tricky trail. 

A few hours later, we arrived at 
the river, but it was clear that we 
weren’t going to get our horses 
across. We left them on the other 
side, and crossed on the suspension 
bridge. A tough trip, I say; or 
maybe I’m just getting old. 


BY PAULI 




































lonatius Kept 
Pushing Me! 


BY ALPHONSE A. SCHIAVONE 


@ icnatius and I stood talking on 
the dusty road to Musoma one hot 
African afternoon after I had fin- 
ished hearing confessions in the lit- 
tle chapel -that stands to the right 
on a hill. To the left, about twenty 
yards away is a native hut. “Do you 
see that place?” he asked. “That is 
where they sell beer. See those two 
big women sitting near it? They 
are bad women.’’ He paused a 
while, then asked, ‘Are you going 
back to Nyegina?”’ I said I was and 
that I just come down for confes- 
sions and Mass on Sunday, until we 
can build a rectory. 

Ignatius smiled. ““You always say 
that. You tell us you will come to 
live here, but never come. We must 
have a priest living here in Musoma. 
We are like soldiers who are trying 
to fight without guns. If a soldier 
goes into battle without a gun, he 
has no chance of coming out alive. 
We need a priest. We need someone 
to live near us, who will help us, 
correct us when we do wrong, show 
us how to be good Christians, 

“Do you think so many men 
would be drunk on Saturday if they 
had some other place to go? I know 
that many men go to the beer hut 
just to pass the time away. If we had 
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ceremonies like rosary or Benedic- 
tion on Saturday afternoons, it 
would help to coax some of them 
away.” 

He continued: ““Take the Gov- 
ernment, for instance. It can watch 
those who are near, but the men 
who live in the bush can break 
many laws and never get caught. 
That is another reason why you 
should live here. The conduct of the 
people here is very bad. Why? They 
have no one to check up on them.” 

I left Ignatius and returned to 
Nyegina, ten miles away. Then I 
examined the status sheets of the 
Musoma area. Only about one third 
of the Christians have made their 
Easter Duty. Many have not been 
to the sacraments for many years. 

It is easy for Ignatius to say, 
“Send us a priest.”’ It’s not easy for 
us to answer, ““‘When we can.’ We 
need priests and we need rectories. 
All that takes time. As each week 
passes we suffer the torture of know- 
ing the many occasions of sin which 
beset the natives and our helpless- 
ness to give them what they need. 
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THE SUPERIOR GENERAL'S CORNER |S 


By Bishop Raymond A. Lane, Superior General of Maryknoll 






When four men gathered in Boston 
in 1906, to inaugurate a foreign 
mission periodical, it was considered 
by many good men an unsound 
project. Were they alive today, what 
would they say about the growth of 
the mission idea? 

It took courage and foresight for 
Father James Stanton, Father John 
I. Lane, Father Joseph Bruneau, 
S.S., and Father James Anthony 
Walsh to launch the Foreign Mis- 
sion Bureau with its bimonthly, 
Tue Fretp Arar. No flurry is evi- 
dent today when American boys 
and girls choose to spend their lives 
in faraway places. 

It has taken some fifty years to put 
five thousand Americans in over- 
seas missions. How long will it take 
to reach ten thousand? Judging by 
the growth in vocations and pre- 
suming that the trend will continue, 
we could reach that number in ten 
or fifteen years. 


Now we are experiencing a new 
development. Inquiries are coming 
more and more frequently, about 
opportunities for lay workers. Some 
are already in the field; many are 
preparing; many more will surely 
present themselves. 

Our readers have surely heard of 
the Mission Auxiliaries, of the Grail, 
and of other groups more recently 
formed. An era of lay co-operation 
on the mission field is surely facing 
us, The problems presented by this 
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activity will be solved. It would be 
a great pity to minimize the impor- 
tance of the movement. It would be 
a mistake to deny the difficulties. 
We must find the formula, and this 
will include the training required, 
the type of work to be done, the 
method of support for those who 
give part or all their lives to the 
lay apostolate. 


Many years ago, a form of mission 
aid was inaugurated to gather and 
forward medical supplies to the mis- 
sion field. It was a pioneer work, 
requiring a great deal of begging. 
The man who began this activity 
has been a persistent beggar and a 
bounteous provider for the missions 
for many years. Father Garesché is 
well known for many reasons: first 
for his writings; then for his fine 
work as head of the Catholic Hospi- 
tal Association, and for the medical 
aid he has provided the missions. 
How many people realize that a 
loyal group of Sisters have conse- 
crated themselves to this work? How 
many know that Father Garesché 
has initiated a new community (in 
Boston) of priests and Brothers to 
work as medical missioners? Our 
congratulations go to this zealous 
priest. Maryknoll prayers and good 
wishes follow his latest work. 








A ONE-PICTURE STORY 





Bishops Go to College ..... 


@ as PART of a celebration marking 
the 400th anniversary of the death 
of St. Francis Xavier, Fordham 
University held a convocation, pre- 
sided over by Father Lawrence J. 
McGinley, S.J. (left), its president. 
Cardinal Spellman (above) con- 
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gratulates Bishop Lane, Maryknoll 
Superior General, who was among 
those awarded an honorary Doctor 
of Laws.Cardinal Spellman received 
a plaque honoring all the priests of 
the New York Archdiocese, who 
have done so much for the missions. 
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The rules were against this 


but the Padre had a heart. 
BY DANIEL D. ZWACK 


@ MARIOBA was six when she began 
to study the doctrine, here at the 
Masonga mission in Africa. She was 
a thin little girl with a fat tummy — 
malaria germs were busy at their 
deadly work in that tiny body. Her 
button nose was cute but wouldn’t 
have won her any beauty prize. 
Marioba came to doctrine class 
every afternoon without fail. After 
two years, she knew all the prayers 
and had both catechisms down cold. 
By that time she knew all the peda- 
gogical tricks the catechist has up 
his sleeve. With ease she earned the 
first and second medals (signifying 
that she had passed the first two 
tests we give catechumens) but she 
couldn’t get into the sacrament 
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Marioba Pulls a Fast One 





course which normally ends in bap- 
tism, because her parents are 
pagans. We insist on some guarantee 
that a child will be raised as a 
Christian before admitting a child 
to the sacrament course. Marioba 
came around every three months 
when a new group of catechumens 
was starting the sacrament course. 
There was a wistful look on her face 
as she asked to be allowed to join. 

Then Marioba pulled a fast one 
on the Padres. She got good and 
sick, and before drifting into uncon- 
sciousness, she asked that a priest 
come and baptize her. She won that 
round. 

Next day I bundled her into 
Father John Schiff’s jeep and took 
her to the hospital in Shirati. Her 
father didn’t like the idea of paying 
50 shillings to keep her there a 
month but he came around. So did 
Marioba. When the month was up, 
she was, too, and eager to enter the 
children’s First Communion class. 
I’m afraid I had a teacher’s pet. 
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But three more months were too 
many for Marioba. When I was 
away one afternoon, Father Schiff 
was sent for. Marioba was sick again, 
and this time for keeps. Father 
promised that she would receive her 
First Communion the next day. 

I went down to her village the 
next day and found her ready for 
her first confession. She recited the 
formula she had learned: ‘‘Bless me, 
Father, for I have sinned. My last 
confession was three weeks ago. I 
received absolution and did the 
penance that Father gave me, but 
I haven’t any sins.” Then Father 
Schiff put Our Lord on her tongue 
for the first time and administered 
Extreme Unction. 

Three days later, before slipping 
away to heaven, Marioba called for 
her father. “Dad,” she told him, “I 
want to be buried up at Masonga, 
with the other Christians.” 

Poor old Ogendo. He wasn’t 


CARRYING HIS CROSS. 





happy. How could anyone expect 
him to be? First he had lost fifty per- 
fectly good shillings, for the month 
in the hospital hadn’t done his little 
girl a bit of good in the long run. 
And now his daughter was dying 
and he was being asked not to give 
her a decent pagan burial. How 
could he hold his head up in the 
neighborhood? 

Ogendo was quiet for a long time, 
thinking the situation over. Then 
he looked down on his dying daugh- 
ter and said only one word, “Bas — 
All Right.” 

Hundreds of Christians followed 
Marioba’s body to the little ceme- 
tery at the Masonga mission. The 
mourners said the rosary all the 
way. Although only a Christian for 
three months, the child had done 
her work well. From up above, 
Marioba can do even more 
for the neighborhood she knew on 
earth. It can use her help. 





A younc Chinese priest in Kunming was being led away to execution, after a 
long and bitter imprisonment. Near the Catholic cemetery he fell through weak- 
ness; the guards beat him fiercely. Lifting his eyes, the priest saw the great cross 
in the cemetery. He gathered his strength and dashed toward it. When the Com- 
munists saw his destination they shot him. 
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When Father Robert Waeldner bikes out into the country, he has a cheer- 
ful word for everyone. It’s men such as he who will win the rural areas. 


OUT In tHe COUNTRY 


@ up unTIL a few years ago, the Church’s main strength in 
Japan lay in the big cities like Nagasaki. Now, however, religion 
is moving out into the farm belt. The reasons for this new 
advance are multifold, but the main ones include the freedom 
of movement granted to missioners after the war, the relief and 
rehabilitation work carried on in behalf of the farmer, and the 
Church’s interest in the social welfare of the farmer. If the 
present trend continues, another generation may see Japan’s 
rural areas as the backbone of the Catholic religion there. 


PHOTOS BY ROBERT WAELDNER AND CONSTANTINE BURNS 
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A Japan is a crowded land and there 
are many mouths to be fed. Arable 
soil is at a premium and every foot 
of it is under intense cultivation. 


Few Americans ever see carrots as > 
large as these. One is enough for a 
family dinner. The Japanese make up 
for lack of room by outsized produce. 


<« City fashions have been Western- 
ized- but the free-flowing and_ tradi- 
tional kimono is still the standard 
garb among the women of the ‘country. 
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s rapid stride 
whose cheerful approach wins friends. 


One of the reasons for the Church 
men like Father Robert Waeldner, 





























Wood Carving — 
on the Wall 


BY JOHN A. FISHER 


A family. keepsake is entrusted 
with the difficult task of 
reminding today of yesterday 


and also of tomorrow. 
20 


@ ir was a summer Sunday after 
Mass, in Manchuria’s farming and 
railroad town, Chiao Tou. A Japa- 
nese grandmother stopped by to see 
the priest. The little lady opened up 
her furoshki, the silk winding cloth 
that so deftly replaces a handbag in 
Japan. From within the furoshki, 
came her prayer-book, her rosary, 
some loose change, and finally a few 
bills. 

“*Shimpusama, here is an offering to 
purchase books for the two Manchu 
seminarians from our parish who 
are studying for the priesthood,” she 
said. I thanked her, and noted her 
happy smile as she told of her joy in 
helping that there might be more 
priests. 

That she was Japanese but was 
attending a. Manchu parish and 
helping Manchu boys, made no dif- 
ference to her. Catholicity in the 
Matsuo family went back to her 
Nagasaki birthplace, where, nearly 
400 years ago Saint Francis Xavier 
so successfully planted the Faith. 

Christian heroism was ingrained 
in the Catholics of Nagasaki. I 
imagine that Mrs. Matsuo could 
remember stories from her parents 
and their parents, about the years 
when the Christians in Nagasaki 
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had no priests. We learned about 
that persecution from mission his- 
tory books. The Emperor’s edict 
banished all foreigners, and sought 
to abolish Christianity. We are awed 
at the Faith of those Christians; a 
Faith that flourished so strongly 
even after 250 years without priests. 

In 1859, Catholic priests returned 
to Japan. One of them had waited 
15 years for the opportunity to enter 
this country. The missioners were 
gratefully received by the Japanese 
Christians and began at once their 
task of extending Christ’s Mystical 
Body in Japan. 

To me, Mrs. Matsuo was a person 
closely attuned to those priestless 
years, and she was trying to help 
supply what those years had lacked. 
During the ensuing months, this 
tiny grandmother offered many sac- 
rifices, all for the training of future 
priests. 

Then came another summer. It 
was dawn as I hurried to the little 
Japanese village. Minutes after I 
administered the last rites, the gray- 
haired grandmother drew her last 
breath. 

Augustine, her son, sought val- 
iantly to contain his grief. Heavy- 
hearted, he rose from his knees. He 
paced the floor and then stood 
motionless before a cherrywood heir- 
loom, a silhouette carving hanging 
on the wall. It looked very old and 
I could see where it had been pieced 
together in various spots. Standing 
beside Augustine, I saw that it was 
a wood carving of a priest offering 
Mass. There were the chalice, the 
tabernacle, the missal, the candles. 
“It’s beautiful,’ I murmured. 
“It is beautiful, Father,’’ he 
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agreed. “‘But the thought and the 
history that gave us this carving 
are far more beautiful. This, wood 
carving has been in the family for 
nearly a century, handed down 
from one generation to another. My 
great-grandfather, remembering the 
days of his youth when there were 
no priests and no Mass, had it 
carved after Father Petitjean came 
to Japan. He wanted us to keep this 
carving, and always hold fast to 
what it should remind us of — the 
Mass. You see, Father, my mother 
has gone from this earth. Now the 
carving is in my keeping, to teach 
the little ones what she taught me.” 

Not long after that we buried 
Augustine himself in the little Chiao 
Tou cemetery. He had told the chil- 
dren (and I had reminded them, 
too) of the wood carving on the wall. 

Today his eldest daughter is a 
nun in Nagasaki, and his sons strive 
to carry on the tradition of the 
Matsuo family —to treasure the 
wood carving on the wall and re- 
member the Mass. 


THE AUTHOR: 























“He'll Have to Die; I Can’t Spare 
Any Money Now.” 


OU wouldn’t say that. If the boy 
were here, gaunt and shrunken with 
his empty stomach and his empty rice 
bowl, you wouldn’t hesitate. You'd give. 
Probably you threw crumbs to the 
birds this morning. It isn’t hardness of 
heart that keeps Maryknoll from re- 
ceiving the aid needed in this desperate 
time. 

It is because the birds are at your door 
and the boy is half a world away. 

Once this boy was fat and rosy, the 
joy of a home, the hope of a nation. He 
may grow up to be great—a statesman, 
an artist, a scientist or poet or inventor. 
Or he may not grow up at all. 

We have had to watch so many of 
them die. They go out quietly, like 
small flames. You only read about it, 
but we see it happen. 

We have prayed, of course; but God 
works through human instruments. He 
expects us to do something—the Mary- 
kr:oll Fathers and the Maryknoll Mem- 
bers. He expects you to do something. 

This page of print is the only way we 
have of reaching thousands of people in 
a hurry, so that the children of China, 
now refugees in Hong Kong, may be 
saved, so that the fires of their lives may 
burn a little longer, so-that they may 
live on into China’s better times ahead! 

Please don’t put it aside. Read it, 
believe it is literally true, realize some- 
how what it means in terms of life and 
death. Can you spare a dollar, two, five? 
Will you? “As long as you did it to one 
of these, My least brethren, you did ~ 
it to Me.” 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 
Maryknoll, New York 











@ HIS NAME is Mateo. His long 
black mustache is curled up at the 
ends, and he is forever stroking it. 
This action gives onlookers the idea 
that he is thinking. When he laughs, 
his rake-like teeth are a good warn- 
ing of what happens to children 
who do not take care of their teeth 
when they are young. 

Mateo’s feet have calluses a 
quarter of an inch thick. If the 
mileage that his feet have walked 
were measured, it would be in the 
thousands. That is why the soles of 
his feet are so thick. His toenails are 
so heavy that it is questionable if 
scissors could trim them. 

Mateo is our man in the aldeas. 
He has been responsible for bring- 
ing back the Indians of these little 
settlements to the Church. Every 
Sunday morning after the eight- 
thirty Mass, Mateo gathers the peo- 
ple and instructs them, either by 
himself or through catechists whom 
he has prepared for this work. 

As Mateo travels through the 
countryside, he carries a sack (made 
from a pant’s leg) over his shoulder. 
In this sack are illustrated pictures 
of the life of Christ. Although he 
probably never heard the term, this 
Guatemalan Indian is a user of 
visual education. 

Mateo’s way of reciting the rosary 
is special. He precedes each decade 
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Man of the Aldeas 


BY LOUIS H. HATER 









with a description of the mystery 
at hand. Thus, for example, he 
describes the Fourth Sorrowful Mys- 
tery: “Jesus carries His cross even 
though the sharp stones are on the 
ground. The cross is so heavy that 
Jesus falls down from time to time 
and cuts Hisshoulderson thestones.”’ 

Mateo has told me something of 
his life history. He served as a 
sergeant in the army of Guatemala 
in 1890. He still has his khaki 
uniform which he wore while patrol- 
ling the Mexican border. “But you 
know, Padre,” he said, “chow sol- 
diers make mistakes. What good I 
can do now will make up for my 
mistakes.”” 

I was instructing a class one day. 
Some rich Ladinos were there. The 
rest were the aldea people whom 
Mateo had brought. “It matters 
not,” I said, “if you are rich or 
poor, city folk or country folk. What 
does matter is if you are a good per- 
son or not.’”’ Mateo broke down in 
tears. ““You help my people, Padre. 
We like it when you speak like that. 
God bless you for it.” 

And God bless you, Mateo. Iron, 
steel, corn or fish, and they who 
use or catch them are all equal be- 
fore me. But when I see a good man 
like you I have to sweeten my voice 
and say, “Friend, it is good to have 
you with us.” 
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te In an effort to be self-supporting 
° the seminarians turned to farming. 
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When Maryknoll took over Wuchow, it was famous as an area of no conversions. 


This picture is dramatic proof of the progress made: it shows the faculty of 
Holy Family Seminary and the students, before the Reds confiscated the work. 


The Chinese hide all emotions 


but this time was an exception. 


BY FREDERICK J. BECKA 


@ In ouR AREA Of South China, the 
Communists brought suppression of 
religion to dramatic completion, 
when they shut down our diocesan 
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seminary for native priests. They 
tore up the hope of the harvest at 
its root, and tore up our hearts 
with it. This is how it happened. 

The calibre of our Chinese sem- 
inarians can best’ be judged by the 
fact that almost every one of the 
boys returned to the seminary after 
a short vacation, on July rst, 1951. 
And this, despite threats and in- 
nuendoes hurled at them by Gov- 
ernment representatives and Com- 
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Praying for better days. 
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Sunburn, sore backs, and aching muscles failed to impress Red ‘‘liberators.’ 


munist sympathizers in their vil- 
lages. The faculty was cut down 
from five to two: Father Laai was 
rector, professor of Latin, religion, 
and Gregorian chant; Mr. Ngaan 
taught mathematics and Chinese 
literature. The budget would not 
permit a larger staff. Each of the 
seminarians brought rice as part 
payment for his tuition. That rice 
came from parents who were living 
on starvation diets, and heavily op- 
pressed by unfair and ridiculous 
taxation. But the parents were eager 
to make any sacrifice so that their 
boys might become priests. 

The seminarians did nothing but 
work and pray during the first 
month. By order of the Reds, the 
seminary was to be self-supporting. 
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Each and every inch of ground was 
dug up, hoed, raked, and weeded; 
every variety of Chinese vegetable 
was planted. A sty was built to pen 
in three pigs; two ‘beehives were 
erected; twenty-three chickens were 
purchased; rabbit raising was avid- 
ly taken up; two of the seminarians 
learned how to make clothes. ‘The 
boys smiled despite sunburn, sore 
backs, and aching muscles. They 
laughed about their primitive and 
crowded quarters. 

Three months later the axe fell. 

The reason for the foreclosure, 
said the Reds, was that the boys _ 
had to return home to take part in 
the division of the fields. 

Father Laai was summoned to 
the magistrate’s office in Pingnam. 
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“The Government wants to know,” 
said the magistrate, “chow the semi- 
nary is progressing. Are there any 
foreigners on the faculty? Is Father 
Laai receiving any foreign funds?” 

justifiably proud of the seminar- 
ians, Father Laai minced no words 
in praising them. When he finished 
giving an account of his steward- 
ship, the Government representa- 
tive smiled as only a Communist 
can, and said: “Fine! Now close 
up the seminary.” 

That evening Father Laai re- 
turned to Tanchuk with the sad 
news. He spent two hours and a half 
explaining to the seminarians the 
Government’s decision. “Though 
you must return home,” Father 
said, “‘you must never give up the 
hope of becoming priests.” 
Afterwards he related that telling 


Author (above) and students had a last meal together behind locked doors. 
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the boys they must return home 
was the hardest duty he had ever 
had to perform. 

That evening we had a Chinese 
banquet behind locked doors. After 
it was Over, everyone rose and sang 
the “Holy Family Hymn.” The | 
volume and feeling of the musical | 
cadences shattered the rafters. 

I’ve been told that the Chinese 
always hide their emotions. And 
from my short experience of five 
years among them, I have found 
this to be true. But such was not the 
case on the morning when the boys 
left for home. Not one went out 
through the main gate with dry 
eyes. Theirs were not the only tears 
shed that morning. 

They left, and we have not seen 
them since. God keep them until 
the day of our return. 







































FATHER LEO. STEINBACH 
A FORTY-SIX YEAR OLD MARYKNOLL 
MISSIONER FROM CHARITON, (OWA 
WENT TO JAPAN IN (9460 AFTER TEN 
YEARS IN KOREA. MORE THAN ANYTHING 
ELSE AT THAT TIME, THE PEOPLE OF 
JAPAN NEEDED THE CHARITY OF CHRIST. 
FATHER STEINBACH RECOGNIZED THIS 
TREMENDOUS NEED, LITERALLY “ROLLED 
UP HIS SLEEVES" AND WENT TO WORK. 
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TOMO THE POOR, HE FOUNDED A ST.\WINCENT 
DE PAUL SOCIETY. ROAMING THE COUNTRYSIDE 
IN A JEEP WITH TWELVE OF MMS COMPANIONS - 
NOW FATHER STEINGACH AND HIS HELPERS HE BEGGED FROM PAGAN FAMILIES MORE THAN 
ARE KEPT BUSY GIVING CATECHISM IN- A QUARTER OF A MILUON GASKETS OF FOOD. ASA 

STRUCTION TO PEOPLE, YOUNG AND OLD RESULT, MORE THAN TWELVE THOUSAND NEEOY PEOPLE 

IN. SOME FORTY NEIGHBORING VILLAGES. | WERE FEO EVERY WEEK AT THE KYOTO MISSION. 























$0 MUCH TO DO AND ONE PRIEST TRYING TO 00 IT 
ALL! WOULD THAT WE HAD A THOUSAND FATHER 
STEINBACHS GOING QUT INTO THE HIGHWAYS 
AND BYWAYS OF THE JAPANESE COUNTRYSIDE 


MARYKNOLL FATHERS, MARYKNOLL P.O., NEW YORK aA 
Dear Fathers: tg 






Please send me literature about becoming a Maryknoll fa 
(_] Priest {] Brother (} Sister _ (Check one) 


t understand that this does not bind me in any way. 
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@ THE MAIN concern of the majority 
of people in our world is in getting 
enough to eat. More than half the 
world’s population is undernour- 
ished, while one person out of every 
five is actually starving. This struggle 
of men for food unbalances their 
lives, and prevents the full living 
that gives play to their God-given 
intellectual and spiritual qualities. 
It is wrong for the world to be made 
into a battlefield where man must 
fight man for the food essential to life. 
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HUNGER MAKES MEN 





N BEASTS OF BURDEN 








AID BY “HAVE” NATIONS 


@ THE REMEDY for world hunger 
will not be found in mere economic 
formulas. Those who live in the 
“have” nations like the French 
shopkeeper (above), must be dedi- 
cated to an active understanding 
that all men are brothers. It is our 
duty to see that no man need go 
hungry. The world’s poor cry for 
bread. It behooves those of us who 
have full larders, to give a portion 
of our abundance to the unfor- 
tunates who have little or nothing, 
even if that giving means lessening 
our Own opportunities. 

















Lhe Church is playing an increasing role in man’s battle for iz 
food. Missioners in all parts of the world are taking part in 
rural-life conferences and co-operative movements. Man is 
a creature of body and soul, and both are important to God. 
















EDITORIAL: 


The Hand Of The Mother 


@ THE WORLD would never wear its 
rubbers and brush its teeth and eat 
its porridge, were it not for moth- 
ers. The world would never say its 
prayers and get into bed on time — 
or get out of bed on time — were it 
not for them. The world would 
never grow up and branch out and 
reach man’s estate at all, were it not 
for the care it receives in its cradle 
years and its formative stages. 

This work, going on all day and 
every day — half the night, too, 
sometimes — is carried out with 
determined, relentless devotion, and 
multiplied like the sands of the sea, 
all over the earth. It is undoubtedly 
the best and most necessary service 
performed for the human race by 
anybody. This service is, in fact, 
worth more than all the other serv- 
ices it receives from all other merely 
human sources combined. Service? 
Yes, and slavery, too; love, strength, 
sacrifice, sense and sensibility, sol- 
ace and severity, all mixed together 
in a prescription that is just what 
the world needs. 

It may be said that the world’s 
mothers form its most valuable 
human asset, its strongest single 
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resource this side of heaven. Such 
has always been the common view 
of all humanity. No man born of 
woman is likely to gainsay it. To all 
practical purposes, however, legions 
of men have gainsaid something 
equally true and equally to the 
point in this connection. The moth- 
ers of the world have been the most 
intensely interested of all people in 
all matters touching the welfare of 
the human family; the most objec- 
tively disinterested, too, which is 
important. And yet the bulk of 
mankind ignored this in effect for 
something like nineteen hundred 
years, gave the mothers no voice 
whatever in the shaping of society. 

Society is the atmosphere in 
which the human family has to live. 
It ought to be of such a complexion 
as to make the task of the mothers 
much easier; but the fact is that 
they have had to keep the family 
alive and somehow functioning, not 
so much through society’s help but 
in spite of society. It cannot be said 
that society ever did the positive 
good it should have done for the 
people of the world, or even that 
it has ever refrained from doing 


This Month’s Cover 


TO THE Japanese, the cherry blossom symbolizes life: a 


brief blossoming into full beauty, then abrupt death. 
The girl on our cover is one of the more than twelve 

,. thousand Japanese who in the past year have come to 
have a new appreciation of the cherry blossoms. Now 
they follow the Creator of beautiful blossoms, who 
promises His followers eternal life. 
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grave and positive harm. It cannot 
be said, either, that the mothers are 
to blame for this double failure of 
society since they had very little 
hand and no voice in organizing 
society. It can only be said that 
society would have been worse than 
it is, except for them. Society is 
a vast, complicated business that 
forgets about the importance of say- 
ing prayers and wearing rubbers, 
but it should not have forgotten so 
many of the deep needs of the whole 
human family. Only the mothers 
did not forget these needs — deep or 
not so deep, big or little. The moth- 
ers made the family, having no axe 
to grind but its welfare; and it has 
done well in their hands, consider- 
ing everything. Society was made 
by men with all sorts of axes to 
grind; and it has always been a mess. 


THE MOTHERS of the world had 
a very hard time until another 
Mother came on the scene, to stand 
with them and back of them — and 
dazzlingly in front of their very 
eyes. This Mother stimulated and 
supported their efforts, to create by 
her very presence a new and puri- 
fied climate in which they could 
hope. She was a woman like them- 
selves — and yet so unlike them, 
too. That they did not always see 
her, know her, recognize her, more’s 
the pity. Still, she was there at their 
side; there in all the heavenly radi- 
ance of her snow-white garment, 
and with God Himself at home in 
her mother arms. She was Mary. 

Then the long, hard ascent up 
from the mire began — not to be 
accomplished in a moment, not 
everywhere at once, not without the 
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The Field Afar 
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Society of America 








TO THOSE WHO LOVE GOD Alt 
THINGS WORK TOGETHER FOR GOOD 


Maryknoll was established in 1911 
by the American Hierarchy to 
prepare missioners from the 
United States and to send them 
forth, under the direction of the 


Holy See, to the mission fields 
of the world. 


clinging, grudging relapses inevita- 
ble in such an operation. As the 
hand of the Mother was felt, stead- 
ily, surely, ever more hopefully and 
effectively, the specters fled, the 
flowers of virtue appeared, the 
whole big family breathed a better 
air. The horizon was different then. 
The vision of a fairer world took 
hold of them and beckoned on. 
The mothers of the world could 
not make a good society, much as 
they wanted to. The sons of the 
mothers would not make it, even if 
they could. But God gave His big 
human family another Mother who 
could and would and did. 
— Bishop James E. Walsh 
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Sparkplug. Independence Day (for 
Central America) meant something 
special this year to Father John M. 
Breen, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Fall River, Mass. It 
was the first time 
the school for Indi- 
ans, at his mission 
in Guatemala was 
asked to participate 
in the civic celebra- © 
tion. Sparkplug of 
the school is Dona 
Anna, a lay woman 
of means who de- 
votes her life to 
helping the Indians. The job she 
has done for the shy Indian lads is 
amazing. Educational opportuni- 
ties for Indian lads are rare. 


FR. BREEN 


Unusual Customs. “The duty on 80 
sacks of cement from the U. S. is go 
pesos,’ an official told Father 
Donald L. Hessler, 
Maryknoll Mission- 
er from Lake Orion, 
Mich. Father Hess- 
ler asked for a re- 
duction, explaining 
that the cement was 
to be used to build 
a large cistern to 
catch rain water 
and thus supply 
Bacalar with drink- 
ing water during the six dry months 
of the year when all the wells are 
polluted. “I can’t lower the price,” 
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FR, HESSLER 





said the official, as he took 40 pesos 
from his own pocket and gave them 
to the priest. Four office helpers 
each added ten pesos. “This isn’t 
customary,” said one office worker, 
“‘but as long as it’s for the poor, it’s 
money well spent.” 


Kudos. “Senora Martinez deserves 
kudos,”’ says Father Walter J. Sand- 
man, Maryknoll Missioner from San 
Francisco. ““This little old lady is 
agent for the bus line that passes 
through Casa Blanca, an outsta- 
tion of the Molina parish, where 
I say Mass on First 
Fridays. She also He 
operates a corner [iq 
grocery store. And § 
still she finds time 
to keep the chapel 
spick-and-span. It’s 
always a treat to see 
the linens so crisp 
and spotless, the 
people so well pre- 
pared by her for the 
Padre’s coming. Mrs. Martinez 
prays earnestly for the day when 
Casa Blanca will be able to have 
Mass every Sunday.” 





FR. SANDMAN 


Call of the Wild. Frank Buck has 
nothing on Father John J. Higgins, 
Maryknoll Missioner from Nash- 
ville, Tenn., now stationed at Co- 
chabamba, Bolivia. Father Higgins 
has a menagerie consisting of two 
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parrots, a crazy glass pecker, and a 
monkey. The monkey broke his 
leash and made a dash for freedom. 
With box and bamboo pole in hand, 
the Padre pursued 
the monkey through 
wood and stream. 
With the pole he 
loosened the mon- 
key’s tail from a tree 
and caught it in the 
box. His efforts 
proved futile, how- 
ever, for the mon- 
key escaped again 
the next day. Father 
Higgins didn’t notice; he was up on 
Mount Tunari, trying to catch a 
condor for his menagerie. 


FR. HIGGINS 


Shot in the Arm. “That’s what our 
work for the poor here in Kyoto re- 
ceived recently,” says Father James 
F. Hyatt, Maryknoll Missioner from 
Seattle, Wash. “Helping the unem- 
ployed to find work is next to im- 
possible because the factories have 
their own system for employing 
people and are very reluctant to 
take on anyone outside that system. 
However, two zealous parishioners 
offered to try and crack the system. 
They took a real interest in the 








problem and were willing to put 
themselves out to follow up con- 
tacts, seeking jobs for the unem- 
ployed who come to the church for 
help. Their hard work is paying off. 
With their aid we have found em- 
ployment for almost everyone who 
has come to us for help in the past 
few months.” 


Unwelcome Visitor. “I shot two big 
zebras, as a treat for the workers 
who are helping. the building pro- 
gram in Iramba, Africa,” says 
Brother Fidelis Deichelbohrer, 
Maryknoller from Wyandotte, Mich. 
“Four men were assigned to divide 
the meat. The rest sat under a near- 
by tree, to see that 
the distribution was 
fair. Suddenly all @ 
were on their feet; 
knives and ma- 
chetes were swing- 
ing through the air, 
The excitement was 
over as quickly as it 
started. They laugh- 
ingly showed me the 
cause of the flurry: 
a big green mamba snake—very 
poisonous—cut to ribbons. It had 
dropped from the tree.” 





BRO. FIDEUS 


WHERE IN THE WORLD ARE THE MARYKNOLL MISSIONS? 


IN THE PACIFIC 


JAPAN—In the Diocese of Kyoto: 
Archdiocese of Tokyo. 


KOREA —JIn the Vicariate of Taegu 
(Pusan), South Korea. (Moryknoll 
Vicariate of Pyong Yang in North 
Korea closed to mission work tem- 
pororily.) 

MANCHURIA — Diocese of Fushun 
(temporarily closed to Maryknoll 
priests). 

SOUTH CHINA — Dioceses of Kong- 


moon, Kaying, Wuchow; Prefecture Santiago. 


of Kweilin; also in Diocese of Hong 
Kong. Work in China Proper 
greatly impeded. 
FORMOSA — Prefecture of Taichung, 
PHILIPPINES —In Diocese of Lipa. 
HAWAIl — in Diocese of Honolulu. 


IN LATIN AMERICA 
BOLIVIA — Vicariote of Pando; also 
in Archdiocese of La Paz, Dioceses 
of Cochabamba and Sonta Cruz. 
CHILE — In Dioceses of Talco, Chillan 
and Temuco; also in Archdiocese of 


PERU—JIn Diocese of Puno; Arch- 
dioceses of Arequipa and Lima. 
IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


MEXICO — In Archdiocese of Yucatan 
and in Quintana Roo. 


GUATEMALA — Department of Hue- 
huetenango; Archdiocese of 
Guatemala City. 


IN AFRICA 


TANGANYIKA— Prefecture of 
Musoma. 
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BY SISTER VM. VARCELLINE 


@i Lay on my hard Chinese bed 
and stared into the dawn of a cold 
December day.Whata queer dream! 

Should I act on it? 

It had seemed to me that a Chinese 
Sister (one of a group of Chinese 
girls I was then engaged in train- 
ing) had come beside my bed. 

“Soldiers are here to search the 
convent,” she had said. 

And at that I had waked. 

I rose and dressed. I took all my 
letters from my own people in 
Maine, all the correspondence with 
my superiors at Maryknoll, all the 
files on our Chinese Sisters and 
the Catholics in our parish at Lao- 
fuheo — everything that could be 
twisted into harming me or others 
—and got rid of them. Some I 
burned; some I buried. 

I told Sister Paul Therese, the 





young Maryknoll Sister who was my 
companion in the native-novitiate 
work. She destroyed the letters from 
her home in North Dakota. To- 
gether, we faced the fateful day. 

At g o’clock that morning, they 
came. Thirty armed men rushed into 
the yard, surrounded the convent, 
and burst into the classroom where 
I was teaching twenty Chinese girls. 

““Go immediately to the rectory,” 
the No. 1 man ordered. “Your 
American Sister and the Maryknoll 
priest are there, under arrest. Sev- 
eral Chinese Catholics, as well. 
You are to join them.” 

“If I go,” I said, “what are you 
going to do?” 

“Search the entire house, of 
course.” 

“You may do so if I accompany 
vou. Not otherwise.” 
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To my surprise, he permitted me 
to go along. The group scattered 
to various parts of the house, but 
I trailed after the head man. He 
and a few others went directly to 
the file cabinet in my office. Putting 
their heads together over the draw- 
ers, so that I could not see clearly 
what they were doing, they took 
out every little folder and paper. 
They were on the bottom drawer, 
squatting on their heels when all 
of a sudden, they gasped. 

“See!” No. 1 pulled out and held 
up high a small paper box contain- 
ing three cartridges. 

For a moment I could not speak. 
Then I knew that some sleight. of 
hand was behind it all. 

“You put it there!’ I said. 

He sat back on his heels and 
laughed out loud, the laugh one 
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makes when his trick has been 
found out. 

‘See — the bullets are from Amer- 
ica,”’ another official said. 

‘Let me see them,” I asked. He 
handed the box to me. 

“‘T have never touched cartridges 
before,” I said. “I would not know 
where to buy them.” 

A young guard looked very sym- 
pathetic, but No. 1 snatched the 
fateful box from my hands. 

They marched me across the mis- 
sion property to the rectory. Here 
were Father Joseph E. Bogaard, a 
Maryknoller, and Sister Paul 
Therese, as well as the chief cate- 
chist, a teacher, and several Cath- 
olics — eight of us in all. 

The ‘“‘evidence” was heaped up in 
the middle of the room: several 
small cameras, a broken radio that 
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had not worked for several years, 
a pair of radio ear phones that 
were “part of a wireless receiving 
set,” and an American flag. The 
“‘evidence” was wrapped in the flag, 
and we were told to walk to District 
Police Headquarters, six miles away. 

Outside the house, we formed in 
line. First came the ridiculous evi- 
dence, carried in front so that by- 
standers could see that we were 
caught red-handed, so to speak. 
Then soldiers. Then we eight pris- 
oners in single file, between guards. 
Then more soldiers. It must have 
been an impressive parade. 

Father was able to send word to 
the Chinese Sisters to consume the 
Blessed Sacrament, so that no sacri- 
lege would take place in our absence. 
Nevertheless, we felt sure we would 
return that night. Such a paltry 
story could not be believed. We 
went empty handed, without even a 
toothbrush or an extra handkerchief. 

At headquarters, Sister and I were 
put in a cell. One wall of it was 
open completely; only iron bars, 
like those on a cage in the zoo, 
formed one entire side of the room. 
Communist soldiers strolled by to 
talk to us and to laugh at us. It 
was very cold; we walked up and 
down to keep warm. I counted the 
steps—eight across and eight back. 

““Walking is forbidden!” the guard 
said. So we sat and shivered and 
tried to pray. 

Two Communist girls came to 
search our persons. They were so 
thorough, I marveled that anyone 
would stoop to it. The Red soldiers 
watched through the bars to see 
that the girls did a thorough job. 
We were utterly embarrassed. I 
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could think only of Christ crucified 
naked on the cross, and found the 
thought consoling. 

As darkness fell, all eight of us 
were marched across the street, to 
the attic of another building. It 
was a storage place for straw. We 
were left there for the night. We 
had had no dinner that day. We 
pushed together the straw on the 
floor, to make up beds of a sort, 
and lost no time in getting to sleep. 

In the morning we lined up single 
file, for the twenty mile hike to the 
County Peace Office. Sister Paul 
Therese. A guard. Me. A guard. 
Father Bogaard. And so on, to the 
end of the line. Carrying our bed- 
ding and food, we set out. By late 
afternoon, we were at Laolung. 

The Chinese were searched first; 
everything but clothing was con- 
fiscated. I felt my heart sink as I 
saw rosaries and medals pulled away 
and thrown on the floor. Pockets, 
shoes, hats, and every layer of cloth- 
ing were gone through minutely. 
Then they were led away. 

Father was next. His breviaries, 
a small bottle of Mass wine, some 
hosts, and even his shaving kit joined 
the stuff on the floor. 

It was our turn: Watches, medals, 
rosaries, and even the pins in our 
veils were taken. Father lent us a 
comb, and with it, we made our 
“‘wind-blown bobs” more present- 
able. 

Our veils were handed back; but 
without pins it was impossible to 
wear them in the usual way. For 
the time being, we threw them 
over our arms and followed the 
guards upstairs. Later, we tied them 
around our heads much as women 
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wear kerchiefs, and wore them this 
way for 56 days. 

Our new place of detention was 
the first and best of eight different 
prisons we stayed in during our four 
months in jail. It had been a rich 
landlord’s home. Our cell was in 
the attic: a three-walled room over- 
hung with black cobwebs, heavy 
with smoke and soot. Our bed was 
the floor, covered with some straw. 
We used sweaters for pillows and a 
Chinese quilt for covering. Nosheets, 
of course. 

Sister and I slept together under 
a single quilt. We had given our 
second one to a woman who had 
none. The days were very cold so we 
kept under the quilt much of the 
time. 

We ate on the floor with the 200 
other prisoners. Two meals a day. 


- Six prisoners squatted around each 
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bucket of rice and dish of vege- 
tables. Occasionally we had salt fish 
or sour beans. All meals were eaten 
in silence. I found it very hard to 
eat the rice because it was dry. 
Both of us were hungry very often. 
This was especially true of the 
nights. Hunger kept us awake mariy 
hours during almost endless dark 
nights. 

Interviews and questions took up 
much of the time. I was always 
hopeful that our situation would 
clear; the whole accusation seemed 
so paper thin. But each interview 
only complicated matters. 

Most of the time, I faced a ques- 
tioner, an auditor, and a secretary. 
Every word was written down. The 
flag, the radio, the ear phones, and 
(in my case) the box of cartridges 
were gone over and over. 

On the 21st of January, we were 
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summoned to the office. Father 
Bogaard was there; Father Allan 
Dennis was with him. (The latter, 
a Maryknoll priest, was from a 
nearby town; he had been arrested 
around the same time as we.) He 
was put in our prison and from 
then on we four were a unit. 

**You are to go to Laofuheo, your 
old mission, first,” the head man 
announced. “Then you will pro- 
ceed to another prison.” 

This time, we-hired bicycles and 
rode the 26 miles. Guards rode with 
us, of course. 

It broke my heart to see the mis- 
sion where I had spent ten of my 
fifteen years in China. It was being 
used as the Farmers’ Association 
Headquarters. Red papers, news- 
paper size, were pasted in a band 
that ran across the entire front of 
the church. On it were written the 
names of everybody in the valley, 
together with their allotment of 
fields. The walls of the rooms were 
posted with liberation songs. 

The Chinese Sisters had been 
pushed off to one of the small houses 
on the compound. Secretary Chin 
called me to follow him, and we 
went over to this house. The Chinese 
Sisters were assembled in one rooni. 

Secretary Chin stood me up in 
front of them and said: “$350 in 
Hong Kong currency was found in 
this house. You are to give it to me 
immediately.” 

I turned to the Sisters. “Did any 
one have $350? Please turn it over 
to the officers.” 

“It has already been confiscated,” 
the little Sister bookkeeper said. 

Secretary Chin was very angry. 
He publicly denounced me as a liar. 
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Then he turned his wrath on the 
Chinese Sisters. ‘How can you have 
any respect for the likes of her?” he 
cried. “When you respect foreigners 
you are untrue to China. Foreigners 
disobey the laws; they lie; they 
cheat. The American priest who 
was here (Father Bogaard) has 
killed two people. This foreign 
woman in front of you was found to 
have guns in her possession. You 
are following the running dogs of 
the American imperialists.” 

“If Sister Marcelline has had any 
guns, and you can prove it, you 
may cut off our heads,” said a 
Chinese Sister. 

I was marched away. 

I knew that the Chinese Sisters 
would have to disband. Bishop Ford 
of our diocese had sent permission. 
But how could I tell them? 

I asked for permission to take a 
bath, and it was granted. The bath- 
house was next to the temporary 
convent. The Chinese Sisters saw 
me go inside and crowded into the 
next room. Only a board wall sepa- 
rated us. 

Speaking low, so as not to be 
heard by the guards outside, I gave 
them their instructions: “You will 
have to dress in lay clothes. But 
I know that you will never forget 
your dedication to serve God and 
your fellow men.” 

Our talk was not all so serious. 
There were greetings to each dear 


one, and inquiries about her family. - 


We spent the next days traveling; 
and spent the nights in jails or 
police stations. We four were usu- 
ally in a single room. 

The greatest hardship on the way 
was the fact that we had to carry 
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luggage. In China, prisons do not 
provide bedding, clothes, or medi- 
cine. We were getting weaker every 
day; and to carry the baggage, re- 
quired superhuman efforts. 

By bus, train, and river steamer 
we came to Canton and prison. 

The most thorough personal 
search to date took place there. 
Everything of a religious nature 
was taken. The breviaries, rosaries, 
prayer books, and medals we had 
picked up at our mission might just 
as well have been left there. For- 
tunately, Sister Paul Therese’s 
notched bamboo rosary escaped de- 
tection, and I managed to pick up 
a cord in the yard which I later 
knotted into a rosary. 

Sister and I were taken to a cell; 
the door was closed. 

The cell was about ten feet long 
and six feet wide. Two board beds, 
and a small spittoon were the only 
furnishings. For a few hours we 
were alone. Then a young girl 
joined us. Two others came the next 
day, and then two more, until we 
were seven women huddled to- 
gether. 

We saw nothing but the four 
walls around us, and our fellow 
prisoners. The soldiers on guard 
were most unfriendly. A small round 
hole in the iron door was their 
peephole. We always seemed to see 
an eye or an ear at that hole. 

Some days were cold; some were 
hot; but all were airless. We made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible. 
We went barefoot, took off the cape 
and scapular of our habit. The long 
tunic and belt were enough. We 
removed the makeshift veils, and 
tied our hair back with shoestrings. 
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We could not sleep at night. For 
one thing, the mosquitoes were so 
bad that all I could think of during 
many a sleepless night was the 
scourging of Our Lord as the pests 
stung us all over our bodies. I con- 
tracted malaria. Added to this were 
the clanging of iron bolts and iron 
doors, the chains on the feet of 
prisoners dragging through the cor- 
ridors, the shrieks of the tortured, 
and the loud crying of those out of 
their minds with pain. 

The night life was weird. Out of 
the darkness would come sudden 
screaming. Or a sound of choking. 
Or crying and scolding. We heard 
the heavy blows as chains were 
pounded on someone’s feet. 

Three of four times every night, 
the guard came to each cell, opened 
the door, and shone his flashlight 
on each prisoner’s face for a long 
time. The early evening hours were 
torture. Deprived of sleep the nights 
before, we were dead tired and 
sleepy. Yet we were forbidden to lie 
down until after roll call, at nine 
or ten o’clock. 

We got three cups of cold water 
a day. This did for face-wash, bath, 
and any laundry. Two bowls of 
drinking water came every day, for 
each prisoner. It had a strange 
taste which made it hard to take. 
I never got enough water during all 
the time I was imprisoned. 

Served twice a day, the rice was 
sandy and sometimes wormy and 
never cooked enough. Knowing 
Chinese methods of farming, I felt 
sure that we would have to suffer 
the consequences of eating half- 
cooked vegetables. On our release, 
doctors in Hong Kong pronounced 
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me a ‘‘living 
aquarium.” We 
had three kinds of 
worms, amoebae, 
and malaria 
germs. 

In the Canton 
prison, the daily 
schedule was 
broadcast by a 
whistle and thun- 
derous announce- 
ments: 

“Get up!” 

“Wash your 
faces.” 

“Get your vege- 
table bowls ready.” 

“Study.” (This was for the Com- 
munist indoctrination periods of two 
hours each day.) 

“Toilet time — hurry up, hurry 
up.”’ On through the day the orders 
were barked out; the final one was, 
““Go to bed.” 

I believe there were between 800 
and 1,000 prisoners in this prison. 
The filth was indescribable. The 
stench, the sights, the lack of even 
elemental privacy sickened us both. 

Sister Paul Therese suffered ex- 
cruciatingly from the sodden diet, 
lack of exercise, and nervous ten- 
sion. For several hours one day she 
wept from sheer exhaustion and so 
much pain and cramps. 

I found my mind deteriorating 
from lack of proper food, constant 
sleeplessness and the parasites in 
my blood. 

It was hard to concentrate on 
anything. This was especially hard 
for me during questionings. I had 
to remember what I had said the 
last time in response to the same 
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question. Oftenthe 
statement of a pre- 
vious questioning 
was repeated in a 
distorted form, 
and I had to re- 
member exactly 
what I had said, 
to keep the record 
straight. 

One night a sol- 
dier told us to pack 
our bags. Release! 
we thought; But 
we were merely be- 
ing transferred two 
doors down, to an- 
other cell. In this cell we slept on 
boards over the cold stone floor. 
The cell was so small that, lying on 
the floor, our feet touched the op- 
posite wall. We were eight in all, 
three children and five women. 

To help cheer the prisoners, Sis- 
ter Paul Therese entertained the 
children. She was their play-horse, 
getting down on all fours, crawling 
up and down that tiny cell with two 
little ones on her back. Or she 
graduated to being anairplane. With 
a single passenger aboard her shoul- 
ders, she spun around that tiny cell, 
taking him to visit Hong Kong, 
Shanghai, America, and all over 
Europe. 

The mothers of the children 
needed this distraction. One of them 
had left six children at home. The 
State was taking care of them. 

This was a “blind” prison. No 
one knew how long he was sen- 
tenced for. 

Added to the physical suffering 
in the prison was a special abuse 
poured on us as Americans. We 
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heard the anti-American songs and 
even had to be at rehearsals to 
learn them. We had to read and 
make reports on anti-American 
literature. 

Several times in Canton, an offi- 
cial questioned the women in our 
cell as to how we were treating 
them. I must say, they were loyal 
to us. 

“The American woman gave me 
one of her towels.” * 

“I came here without toothbrush 
or comb. The foreign woman broke 
her comb in half, to give me some- 
thing for my hair.” 

‘They share their quilt with us.” 

The last questioning I had was 
the worst — and the best. I faced a 
battery of investigators, headed by 
a really convinced Communist. First 
came the usual questions involving 
Hong Kong money, guns, bullets, 
radios, and the rest of the espionage 
claptrap. 

Then the leader said: “Labor 
created the world. Do you believe 
that?” 

“To some extent,’’ I answered. 
“Labor does much, but not all.” 

“How can you say that? A man 
plants rice. He fertilizes the earth. 
That’s labor. Labor grows the rice.” 

“If there were no sun, there would 
be no growth. The providence of 
God enters into this growth of rice. 
Without sun and rain, all the labor 
in the world won’t make it grow.” 

“No, no!” he cried, really ex- 
cited. “That’s wrong doctrine. 
That’s why you are here.” 

“But communism promises free- 
dom of belief. Can’t I believe truth?” 

“That’s wrong. You have propa- 
gated false doctrine. You will sit in 
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prison until you change your mind.” 

“Very well then. I shall sit.” 

Back I went to the cell. But an 
interior joy flooded my soul. It is 
good to suffer for the Faith. 

Near dawn on March 17th the 
cell door clanged open and a soldier 
outside called to us, “Get your 
things together.” 

We were led outside the prison— 
and came face to face with Fathers 
Bogaard and Dennis. 

““Where are we going?” we asked. 

“To Hong Kong, I guess,”’ one of 
the priests said. 

We went into an office to hear 
our sentence. Solemnly pronounced, 
it was: “Because you have used 
Hong Kong currency and because 
your passports have expired, you 
are therefore sentenced to return to 
America.” 

That was all. Nothing about guns 
or radios or spying. 

A pleasant guard who spoke Eng- 
lish took charge of us. We called 
him Joe English. He put us on a 
weapons carrier and off we went to 
the border. We walked to the end 
of Red China and stepped onto 
free soil. 

Just then, Father Bogaard, over- 
burdened with luggage, stubbed his 
toe against a stone and fell flat to 
the ground. He picked himself up, 
dusted off his clothes, and grinned, 
“Thus do I come to Freedom.” 

At the Maryknoll Convent in 
Hong Kong, we had to learn all 
over again to sit in chairs; to eat 
with knives and forks; to lie be- 
tween sheets at night; and most of 
all, to hear Mass, to receive the 
sacraments, and to pray in chapel. 
God is good! 
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These young Chileans have their roots deep in their nation’s fertile soil. 


NOUTHERN EXPOSURE 


@ cuILe has a color and atmosphere all its own. The majority of 
its people are engaged in agriculture, and eighty per cent of 
the population are found in the central third of the country. 
The northern third (desert)— and the southern third (lakes) 
average a little better than two inhabitants to the square mile. 
Maryknoll’s work is largely among the farming people of the 
central region, in the southern part of which live the haughty 
Araucanian Indians, who were never conquered by the white man. 
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Lexington, Ky., sent Father Edward Brophy south to Chile, where in 
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: Li In Wemoriam 


IF YOU LIVE on a limited income, this page is for you! 





A millionaire may endow a hospital in memory of his son. A rich widow 
may give funds for a library, so that future generations will recall and 
bless her dead husband. A wealthy man may set up a credit fund for em- 
ployees, to perpetuate the name of his partner. 








But people of small means have sons and husbands and friends who die; 
and they love and admire such persons, and want them gratefully re- 












ein membered. Only lack of money prevents the building of worthy memo- 
em rials in such cases. 
oY Perhaps you, too, have in mind some dear one who deserves remem- 


‘te brance. Why not combine with other persons like yourself, to produce a 
Sys great total? 

! The permanent chapel for our Seminary will be a memorial to our friends, 
7. living and dead. The book of the Recording Angel will list names of count- 
pa less small-gift donors who made it possible ; or names of husbands, wives, 
partners, sisters, parents, brothers, friends, in whose memory the dona- 
tions were made. What better memorial could you find? 






Do you wish to have a lasting part in the training of Maryknoll mission- 
ers? Please remember that any amount you give for the Seminary chapel 
will be acceptable to us. You may contribute $1, or $5, or $500. Or you 
may pledge a sum and pay it in monthly installments. 











_ MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


Dear Maryknoll Fathers: 
(] t would like to send So eau taoedh fer plekas: 


Please send me a monthly reminder. 
O Lenclose $.......4++eee0es+sfor stones for your chapel. 
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eeding the Poor | 
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“When foreigners help our poor. how do you think we feel?” 


BY: JAMES £2 WYATT 























M@ AFTER THREE months of opera- 
tion, the charity program at the 
Catholic Center is beginning to take 
shape. Volunteer workers, repre- 
senting the various parishes of the 
city, meet weekly. These workers 
are divided into groups of two, each 
group being responsible for the poor 
in one particular section of Kyoto. 
Each week they visit the adopted 
families for which they are respon- 
sible, and we give help according to 
their reports. 

During the first three months of 
work, 351 poor families were visited 
and reported on. When the cases 
are brought up at the weekly meet- 
ing, they are divided into three 
groups according to the kind and 
amount of help needed in each par- 
ticular case. Some families need no 
help at all, although they are regis- 
tered on the city poor list and come 
to the church asking for gifts. How- 
ever, many other families are really 
in difficult circumstances. Our aim 
is to help them to the best of our 
ability. 

Of the families visited thus far, we 
have adopted 94. Their condition is 
critical. Their family larders are 
barer than the proverbial cupboard 
of Mother Hubbard. Each week we 
give these families a two or three 
day supply of food. This, together 
with the help they receive from rel- 
atives and friends will at least keep 
their bodies and souls together until 
they will be able to improve their 
condition. 

Investigation revealed that 188 
families are in need of occasional 
help. We have been aiding these 
families according to their particu- 
lar needs and in line with our abil- 
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ity. This has involved giving them 
needed clothing or food, buying 
school books, paying streetcar fares, 
and providing medical treatment or 
hospital care when possible. 

The money to get this work 
started has come from many sources 
in America and in Japan. To pro- 
vide weekly help for the adopted 
families we are following up con- 
tacts among Japanese farmers and 
merchants, which were made by 
Father Steinbach when he was 
working here in the city. And the 
response from them is very gratify- 
ing. Every week we receive a dona- © 
tion of foodstuffs from some group 
or other, which makes it possible for 
us to give weekly help to the poor 
without too rapidly exhausting our 
funds. In addition, a trucking con- 
cern has promised to provide a 
vehicle each week to be used for 
collecting the goods. 

The pagan Japanese are grateful 
that outsiders are pitching in to help 
their poor and it seems to be for that 
reason that they are so co-operative 
in doing what they can to aid the 
work, Recently we thanked one vil- 
lage leader for a very generous 
donation of vegetables. He replied: 
“You need not thank me. When 
foreigners come in to help the Japa- 
nese poor, how do you think we 
Japanese would feel if we did not 
lend a helping hand?” 

Such co-operation from non- 
Christians makes a missioner feel all 
the more keenly his responsibility 
for continuing the work. He can 
only think within himself: “When 
the pagans do so much for Christ’s 
poor, what ought not we, His dis- 
ciples, do for them?” 
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One story hidden behind the prisoner riots in Korea. 




























BY ROY D. PETIPREN 


@ Nor Av the heroes in Korea are fighting in 
the front lines of the United Nations forces. 
Some of them wear the dull dress of prisoners 
of war, and pass their time behind barbed-wire 
fences, waiting for the war to end. These men 
are the Oriental Catholics who were forced to 
fight in the Red armies; many of them have 
suffered living martyrdom at the hands of fellow 
prisoners, rather than deny their Christian 
Faith. 

America knows part of the prisoner-of-war 
story. But not all of it. Much has been written. 
about the fanatic Red 
prisoners who, by every 
trick and threat, pro- 
moted communism 
among their fellow cap- 
tives. This article re- 
ports their special efforts 
to intimidate and perse- 
cute Catholics. Every 
night for many months, 
a group of Catholics re- 
mained awake and on 
watch; others slept with 
their clothes on, clutch- 
ing sticks and rocks, 
always ready to 
ward off a surprise 
attack. 

Once in Com- 
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pound 73, a crowd of several hun- 
dred Reds surrounded the chapel 
tent at three o’clock in the morning, 
attacking with iron bars and pick 
handles. Before armored tanks could 
come up with 





wire: he had been savagely beaten 
to death by Reds. 

We had been working in the prison 
stockades from the very beginning. 
In Stockade 82, only eight men at- 

tended our first 


lights, six men 
were wounded. 
For three days 
and nights, the 
Catholics were 


besieged. On 


OLD FRIENDS ARE BEST 


‘We are delighted to receive new 
subscribers to our magazine, but 
the renewals from old and faith- 
ful friends mean the most to vs. 


Mass. But by 
the time trans- 
fer: of prisoners 
began, 580 
came to Mass 
each Sunday. 
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the fourth day, 
loudspeakers told the trapped men 
to come to the camp gate at one 
that afternoon. 

The Reds formed to block the 
way with clubs. Tanks and soldiers 
were brought up, tear gas was fired 
at the fanatics, and armed soldiers 
went in and led the Catholics to 
safety. The rescued men reported 
that only the tank lights at night had 
kept them from being annihilated. 

The loyalty of the Catholic men 
is tremendous. It is especially no- 
table because many of them became 
converts after being imprisoned. 

Because of the outbreak in Com- 
pound 78, screening of prisoners 
was begun, to separate Communist 
from non-Communist. Each pris- 
oner was asked if he wished to re- 
turn to North Korea. If he replied 
“No,” he was warned what the 
Reds might do to his family. This 
concern caused some men to change 
their minds. One of our catechists, 
who had previously urged all to stay 
in South Korea, yielded to tempta- 
tion. He changed his mind and de- 
cided to return to his family in 
North Korea. After thirty minutes 
inside another compound, his life- 
less body was hurled over the barbed 
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This transfor- 
mation resulted chiefly from the 
zeal of one prisoner, Bonaventure 
Lee Tong Sik. He had attended the 
Wonsan seminary until Reds closed 
it. Then he was drafted into the 
Red Army. He has been teaching 
Latin to four other prisoners, who 
want to go to the seminary. 

Simon Cha, the catechist of Stock- 
ade 81, rounded up eighteen Cath- 
olics for the first Mass there. Later 
he found fifty more, who were afraid 
to show their faith. Soon he had 
211 converts ready for baptism,with 
400 more taking instructions. 

Owing to peaceful conditions in 
the new camps, much progress is 
being made. Bishop Larribeau came 
recently to Nonsan and confirmed 
141 prisoners. In the nearby 
Kwangju area, 230 newly baptized 
Catholics were confirmed. Over 
1,000 now attend Mass in both 
areas. 

Classes are also held in the stock- 
ades, for advanced members. These 
prisoners master the doctrine thor- 
oughly. From them will come our 
catechists. Through the large num- 
bers attending classes, Christianity 
will be carried to all parts of Korea 
after the war’s end. 
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TO LEAD A NATION from the 
jungle of ignorance into the light of God's 
sunshine, takes trained leaders — doctors, nurses, 
teachers, catechists, and social workers. > 
Maryknoll Sisters work in the hinterlands of Asia and Latin 
America. They are giving everything they hove. 
Will YOU help to train them? 


MARYKNOLL SISTERS, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


to help train doctors, nurses, catechists, and social 
workers for the hinterlands of mission countries. 


As long as | can, | shall send $ . a month to help support a 
Maryknoll Sister. | understand that this can be discontinued at will. 

















Mr. Gosen 
Knight of 
Nt. Gregory 


International honors come to 


a former ricksha puller. 
BY LEOPOLD H. TIBESAR 


@ A YOUNG MAN of thirty-eight, 
father of three lively boys, baptized 
as a Catholic only two years ago, 
a lawyer by training, Mr. Lawrence 
Shinobu Gosen is perhaps typical of 
the younger generation in Japan. 
Mr. Gosen was born in Port 
Arthur, Manchuria. His father was 
a lawyer who refused offers of sev- 
eral cabinet posts in Japan. He gave 
his three children every educational 
opportunity. Lawrence took a law 
course in Sendai University. 
Lawrence became interested in 
the Catholic Church during his stu- 
dent days. He prepared for baptism 
but his parents did not permit him 
to take this decisive step. He mar- 
ried and settled in Manchuria and 
became a pawn in his country’s rise 
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and fall. His family lost all of its 
possessions in the war and were 
reduced to the verge of starvation. 
Mr. Gosen turned to whatever work 
promised a livelihood: watch repair- 
ing for a time — until all watches 
were in Russian hands; and finally 
ricksha pulling, just before being 
repatriated. 

On the Gosen family’s return to 
Tokyo in 1946, I secured the serv- 
ices of Mr. Gosen’s older sister, 
Maria Teresa, to assist me in run- 
ning the Catholic club on the sev- 
enth floor of Mitsukoshi Department 
Store. Mr. Gosen and his family 
are numbered among the more than 
4,000 Japanese thus far instructed 
in catechism at the Catholic club. 


Later I enlisted the services of 
Mr. Gosen, when setting up the 
National Catholic Charities organ- 
ization. He accompanied me as sec- 
retary for Legal Affairs in October 
1949, when the Apostolic Delegate 
requested that I assume the respon- 
sibility of Secretary General in the 
newly formed National Catholic 
Committee of Japan. 

Liaison work with the various 
departments of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment fell to the lot of Mr. Gosen, 
under my direction. For these serv- 
ices, by the unanimous request of 
the Hierarchy of Japan, Mr. Gosen 
received the Papal citation ‘“‘Pro Ec- 
clesia et Pontifice’”’ and later ““Knight- 
hood of St. Gregory the Great.” 


Father Leopold H. Tibesar’s cook was married in the chapel on the seventh 
floor of a Tokyo department store. Mr. Gosen was best man at the wedding. 





Another Thrilling 
Adventure Tale! 
Here's another action packed novel by Father 
Nevins. High in the Peruvian Andes, the Indian 
boy, Pancho, and his white friend, Carlos, 
search for a lost Spanish treasure. Pursued by 

the evil Hawk Nose, the boys’ adventures 


take them to Lake Titicaca, Puno, Cuzco and 
Machu Picchu. The struggle which nearly costs 





their lives teaches them several valuable lessons. 


: ‘The Adventures of Pancho of Peru 
= by Albert J. Nevins . . $2.75 


"HUNDREDS OF ITEMS F 
Dea cactoas (wes | UNTO EVERY CREATURE 


Lovers of poetry will find in this little volume 
choice thoughts inscribed in verse by Father 
Mark Churchill during his years of aposto- 


PRIZES late in South China. 
FOR GIFTS AND Cloth $1.00 — Paper 60c 





e cS e 
LETTER PAPER 
24 decorated and 24 second sheets with 24 : 
envelopes. Choice of 2 boxes. $1.00 a box ORDER FQ AM Maryknoll Bookshelf. 


Andean Box—featuring Indy Ann, a little minx Maryknoll, P. 0., N. Y.- 
from below the Border. 


El Rancho Box—amusing sketches of Fernando, 
the Pando's Huck Finn. 

GORRESPONDENCE NOTES 

A new box of 24 religious note cards for 

Thank You's and other short messages, made 

with beauty and simplicity. $1.00 a box 
CATHOLIC ALL OCCASION CARDS 

Fourteen designs, tastefully produced in rich 

colors. $1.00 a box 
EVERYDAY GIFT WRAPS 

Gift wraps for all year to make your gifts 

look more attractive. $1.25 «a box 
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" a State. 


! [_] Please send free catalogue. 
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*OF THE MONTH 


We enjoy our mail: it keeps us close to 









our multitude of Maryknoll friends. 


Dead End 

My brother just returned from serving 
seventeen months in Korea. Last year at 
this time, one Korean child aged about 
four or five gave him a shine. He learned 
the child had no parents and only ragged 
clothing. He asked the boy what he was 
going to do. The child looked at him and 
said, ‘‘Winter come, me die.”’ I know it 
is utterly impossible to take care of every 
single war orphan, but I do hope that 
many others will hear of this great need 
and send donations to you. 

PHYLLIS BOLOGNA 

Bradford, Mass. 


Complaint 
Why are you always advertising for 
help for this and help for that? The 
Church is rich. You must have other 
resources. Don’t bother me. 
NAME WITHHELD 
New York City 


Big Sacrifice 

I have spent all my life in working for 
the missions. I have always been poor 
but working for the missions has been my 
hobby. Since about three years ago I 
have sent $5 every month until last June, 
when for a serious reason I was unable to 
send more. But I didn’t forget the poor 
people of Africa, and as soon as I could I 
started saving until I had $10 saved. 
Here at the Old Folks’ Home I earn a 
little money doing housework for the 
nuns, but I don’t know how long I shall 
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be able to continue. I hope those I helped 
will continue to pray for me. 

AURELIA LE BLANC 
Providence, R. 1. 


Sympathy 

When I kneel down at night to pray, I 
think of all the children who have no 
homes or mothers or fathers. I have a 
bed to sleep in and clothes to wear. I 
am glad. I have twenty-nine copies of the 
Maryknoll book. I like “‘Christ belongs 
to all the human race.”’ Good-by, Father, 
and God bless the children everywhere. I 
am going to make my Confirmation this 
year. DonNA McGrRaTH 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Career Postponed 

I received your letter and want to 
thank you for it. You know how the serv- 
ice man looks forward to mail. Thanks, 
too, for making me a “missioner at 
home.” I live in Detroit and my occupa- 
tion before entering service was profes- 
sional baseball. I played for Flint in the 
Central League, and after the end of this 
last baseball season the St. Louis Browns 
bought me. I was supposed to get a crack 
at the big time, but — 

Pvt. LARRY MLYNAREK 

Indiantown Gap, Pa. 


Better Farming 
I believe that your work among the 
different nationalities is of double sig- 


MARYKNOLL 











nificance, taking into consideration the 
fact that your spiritual work is accom- 
panied by efforts to help neglected people 
raise their living standard. In view of the 
threat of communism your efforts are 
of extreme significance, because empty 
stomachs are the easiest prey of com- 
munism. So if your priests are teaching 
the peoples how to increase their crops 
and learn modern ways of better living, 
this is one of the most effective methods 
to save them from communism. 
REv. P. F. SEPAROVIC 

Milwaukee, Wisc. 


Pictures Teach 

After reading your magazine for many 
months, and being much impressed by 
the journalistic and photographic excel- 
lence, I have only recently become aware 
of a more important value. 

I refer to its marvelous suitability for 
young children, especially those in the 
pre-school — and the most formative — 
age. For them it is an attractive and 


effective means of learning in a spiritual - 


and social sense. They see over and over 
again the international scope of Christi- 
anity, and in having such frequent and 
broad aspects of the religious world 
brought to their vision, they are deeply 
impressed with many of the beliefs con- 
tained in the wealth of their Faith. I wish 
to thank you most sincerely for sending 
this priceless aid in our monthly mail. 

J. W. DENNIS, M.D. 
Fort Riley, Kansas 


A Prayer for Joe 

I want to give my bike to the missions. 
It is not exactly brand new, but almost. 
The Railway Express wants cartons on 
bikes but I have no place to get a big 
carton. I read how the missions. need 
bikes. I just want that bike to go to the 
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missions. Whoever would ride it, could 
say a little prayer for Joe. Joe worked 
very hard to pay for it. Joe is in Alaska. 
He is a parashoot jumper. His bike could 
be a prayer for him, besides doing its own 
job of helping somebody. God sent me on 
Joe’s birthday so I’d pray for him and 
help him. Joe is eighteen and I’m twelve. 
BABETTE OPFERMAN 
Kew Gardens, New York 


Defense of Poi 

In a recent issue of your magazine, 
there was an article that compared the 
taste of poi to wallpaper paste. The 
author of that article certainly has a 
jaded taste or a headful of prejudices. He 
even has the effrontery to compare poi 
to potatoes. This makes as much sense 
as it would to say that a diamond and a 
piece of coal are the same. Poi is a dish 
for the epicure, the man of quality. Poi 
is like a subtle flower, a nectar fit for 
princes. God blessed Hawaii with beau- 
tiful climate and wonderful people, but 
best of all He gave them poi. If the 
Hawaiians should lose their luaus, hulas, 
and leis, it would be sad, but take away 
the poi and laulaus and it is tragedy. 

ANTONIO SILVA 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


Words of Wisdom 

My seven-year-old, a Tarcisian, came 
in and said the other day, “I’ll offer up 
my sacrifices for the people who ran 
away from the Church, because they 
need it most. Missionaries might become 
martyrs, but those other poor’ people 
might go to hell.” Thanks for all your 
prayers. I feel guilty about accepting 
them when there are so many in this 
world who need them more. 

Mrs. J. F. HAYES 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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The Pen Is Mightier than the sword. 
Missioners in Yucatan, Mexico want to 
get Catholic literature into the hands of 
their people. Then the truths of the 
Catholic Faith will be more firm in their 
minds and the love of God more glowing 
in their hearts. If one hundred of our 
readers each give one dollar, the need will 
be met. Did you say you will contribute 
the whole amount? Fine! Cost $100. 


Error Can’t Conquer the minds of 
students of higher education in Formosa 
if we can get the works of Aquinas and 
Augustine into their hands. One of our 
missioners asks for the following books 
(or money to buy them): 3 sets of the 
Summa in English; the Works of St. 
Augustine; 4 copies of Catholic sociology 
in English; 4 volumes each, of Catholic 
works on anthropology and evolution in 
English. 


A Stone Upon a Stone and eventually 
the school will be built in Musoma, Africa. 
But it takes a laborer to put those stones 
one atop another, in the construction of 
the walls, and cement to keep them there. 
Will you help towards the laborer’s sal- 
ary, at $3 a day or buy a bag of cement 
— or two or five — at $2.50 a bag? 


Church Benches in Africa are priced 
within the reach of everyone’s purse. 
May we reach into your purse and grace- 
fully remove $5? This is the price of one 
bench. Fifty benches are needed. 
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Webster Has a Word for it. A sedilia is 
a group of seats, usually three, in the 
sanctuary of the church, for the offici- 
ating clergy during intervals of the High 
Mass or other church functions. Maybe 
sedilia is a new word for your vocabulary; 
but $35 would definitely make it a real- 
ity for a mission church in the Pando, 
Bolivia, or in Puno, Peru. May we count 
on you to help? 


However Small your gift, it will be wel- 
come for the purchase of altar stones for 
our missions in the Philippines. Light- 
weight and small altar stones are needed 
for mission kits that our missioners use 
on trips from village to village. Offering, 
$25 each. 


Repair the Church and buildings of 
our mission in Formosa by helping with 
one of the following needs: lumber, $440; 
paint, $404; roofing, $271; cement, $95; 
sand, $30; transportation, $55; labor, 
$345; fixtures, $85; the contractor’s fee 
is $275. 


Limehouse Blues. One of our mission- 
ers in Guatemala has the blues. He has 
not the wherewithal to purchase lime to 
cover the mud walls of the buildings on 
his mission compound. White walls reflect 
back the hot tropical sun and serve as 
sign-posts to guide Catholics and pagans 
alike to the mission. $1 will buy a hundred 
pounds of lime. The more pounds, the 
better! ‘‘Won’tcha help him out, huh?” 
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The Government Shares Your Gift to Charity 


Not all people realize that they 
may now deduct as much as 20% in- 
stead of the former 15% allowed 
from their Federal Income Taxes for 
contributions made to charitable, 
educational, religious, and other tax- 
exempt organizations. 

Corporations are invited to share 
in the support of such institutions, but 
their aggregate amount of contribu- 
tions is limited to 5% of the corpora- 
tion's net income. 

According to a study made by 
The Golden Rule Foundation, the aver- 
age citizen, whether laboring man or 
millionaire, contributes less than 2% 
of the amount allowed by the Gov- 
ernment. 

The vast majority are not conscious 
of the fact that when a married per- 
son with an annual income of $20,000 
makes a gift to charity of $100, it 
actually costs him about $62, for the 
Government exemption allows him to 
give the other $38 to the charity. 
Where a married person's income is 
$8,000 a year, the actual cost of a 
$100 gift to the donor is $75. On the 


other hand, the cost to the donor 
decreases as income increases. It costs 
a single person with a $50,000 in- 
come only $25 to make a $100 gift, 
$125 for a $500 gift, $250 for a 
$1,000 gift. In other words, the Gov- 
ernment foregoes what would other- 
wise be paid as additional income 
tax in favor of a gift to charitable 
purposes. 

We mention this because many, 
who might be inclined to make a sub- 
stantial gift to Maryknoll, are not 
aware of this generous allowance 
made by the Government and that 
the net cost of making such a gift is 
not nearly as much as most seem to 
suppose. 

You may check further on this with 
your lawyer or any tax expert. 
MARYKNOLL is incorporated under 
the legal title of “Catholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc.,” and 
is registered with the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in Washington, 
Do ¢. 

(The above information is based on 
the Federal Law of 1952.) 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS, Maryknoll P.O., New York 





People are Infetesting! 
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1. A party of journalists were 2. The visitors were much im- 3. One woman journalist stood 
inspecting a mission hospital pressed by the many works of fascinated by a Sister who was 
that aided the poorest of poor. mercy performed by the Sisters. cleansing a gangrenous wound. 








4. Although the task was most 5. The journalist found it hard 6. Hardly pausing in her work, 
unpleasant, the nun efficient- to speak. “Sister, | would not the Sister glanced up, smiling. 
ly washed and treated the sore. do that for a million dollars!” She spoke. “Neither would 1.” 


Christ belongs to ALL the human race. 
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